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CHAPTER VII. 


TUE APPROACH TO CROMER, 


of her short wedded life at Highgate, to a pretty 
| little cottage lent to her by her father-in-law at 
Torquay. 
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heeded them not. Eleanor was still her nurse; | less solid sense than Mr. Ramsay, or one whose views 
and something like friendship existed between the | of woman’s character were less exalted ; but al- 
sisters-in-law. Indeed, the patience with which | though deeply and fervently attached to Eleanor, 
Miss Ellison bore the ever-changing and irritable | he was not, as his friend Ellison had been, madly, 
moods of the invalid, who, whether in sickness or | blindly in love. He foresaw how flimsy a super- |, 
in health, was but a wilful petted child, was exem- | structure of happiness in matrimony could be raised || 
plary. Her self-denial and true kindliness, to one | on the foundation of such a courtship, and told |, 
who had deserved so little at her hand, often | Eleanor, that unless he could trust a woman before 
struck Allan with a sort of admiration, which | marriage, he was sure that doubts would arise after; 
needed but little further intercourse to ripen into | and that, if her feelings on so important a matter 
love. Marion saw this, and, with the common | were light enough for trifling, it showed that she 
penchant of women of a certain character to make | had not properly considered the subject, or that he 
matches, she resolved, even in her sick and suffering | had mistaken her feelings. Her pride took fire, 
chamber, to bring matters about if possible; but | and she angrily replied, that as the mistake was 
this speculation, as such speculations generally do, | hers as well as his, she would release him from all 
failed, and it was well, perhaps, that it did so. engagements ; and they parted. 

Admirable as were the qualifications of Eleanor | At twenty-four years of age, Eleanor Ellison 
Ellison for a nurse, and rich as she was in those | was unmarried, and without prospect of marriage. 
endearments which make the charm of womanhood, | ‘The man in whose love she might have rested as a 
she had not, either from education or from exam- | rock, and who would have cherished her in sick- 
ple—the best educator after all—received those | ness and in health, in poverty or in riches, till 
lessons of the seriousness and earnestness of married | death should part them, left her to her life of 
life, which were likely to fit her to enter on its | cheerless flirtation, but without one to love as he 
duties. She trifled with man’s affections—teased | had loved. 
and tormented him one day, to be reconciled to| Yet Marion, knowing this sad history, was } 
him the next. She was noted in her native town | anxious that her own brother should set his affec- 
for her lovers, and felt no shame in the notoriety. | tions on Eleanor, nor calculated on the chances 


messages from a land beyond the grave; but she | This might have gone on indefinitely with a man of | | 














At length, when she had wearied ‘more than one | that the termination of the engagement, if one 
with her flirtations, her affections seemed seriously | were entered into, might be as disastrous as the ] 
fixed on a friend of her brother’s, who had come to | last. She was mistaken, however, in Eleanor; Q 
reside in the neighbourhood of Torquay, and com- | there were depths in that nature, even with its 
menced practice there as a medical man. He had | external lightness and frivolity, into which she 
known her in childhood, and when he saw her, for | could not enter ; and she was not, therefore, pre- k 
the first time for many years, in the glow and | pared for her sister’s reply one evening, when she . 
freshness of early womanhood, his affections were | told her she thought Allan admired her. " 
at onee engaged, and he longed to make her his} ‘“ Whatapity! Tell him it is useless.” | he 
own. He accordingly offered, and was aecepted.| ‘ Useless? You don’t mean to say that you i 
The objections which her parents were disposed to | would not have him if he offered to you P” | ill 
make to his slender income, were over-ruled by| “I do solemnly say so, and as solemnly mean | F; 
considerations of his high principles and talents, | it. I have estranged one of the kindest and noblest | |) | : 
and for @ time all went on smoothly. But perhaps | hearts that ever beat, and to no other can I give | ss 
there is no habit which becomes so thoroughly a | my affection, Marion ; it is useless.” n ol ~ 
part of some women’s nature as that of flirtation, * You don’t mean to be an old maid, surely? I = 
and Eleanor soon gave her husband-elect cause | and I have heatd, on good authority, that James | 7 
sufficient for complaint and expostulation. At an | Ramsay is en to be married.” i an 
evening party she would seem scarcely aware of | “I am glad of it.” | tha 
his presenee, and be so thoroughly absorbed with | You really ought to marry, Eleanor. If you . « 
some other gentleman, that it was with difficulty | leave it much heger you will get confirmed in old J | a 
her lover could conceal his annoyance at the time, | maidishness, and will find it very much harder to cith 
or check the natural outbreaks of indignation | break old habits at thirty than now.” | and 
when they were alone. It was nothing that she | “TI think it is quite as dangerous to marry too | | 
told him that he should love her well enough to | young. I often feel thankful that I did not marry. | 
trust her as she trusted him; that it never put her t am sure I was very unfit for it. Better be alonely | 
into agonies of jealousy and despair if he picked up | old maid than make a husband and family wretched | 
a young lady’s glove, or listened attentively to her | through unfitness for marriage.” | oe) 
music. Marion sighed. | the ; 
He was a man of justice as well as of strong and} “I am afraid there is a little something personal | Mea: 
deep affection, and he would reply : “In the eyes | in what you say, Eleanor. If you were not fit for J, at 7 
of God, Eleanor, you are my betrothed wife ; why | a wife, I am sure J was not.” B oimpr 
act otherwise in the eyes of the world? If it is “We won’t compare, dear Marion, our degrees | retur 
any shame to you that you have promised to be | of fitness. I think the root of the evil in the [| Al 
mine, I give you back your promise and release | class of society to which we belong lies in the want very 
you. ; of properly educating girls for domestic life. I as mc 
Then a reconciliation would follow, and a peni- | would not have them made household drudges; for e] 
tence, sincere for the time, but unaccompanied with | I would not have them one whit less accomplished, Mi 
the sense of anything more than folly, and alittle too | if they have tastes for accomplishments, or less house 
much fondness for amusement, without sufficient | well read ; but I would have them taught that the some | 
consideration, perhaps, for the feelings of her lover. | path of woman is necessarily one of self-denial place , 
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and sacrifice. I often think of these beautiful 
lines :-— 
‘ Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy sovereign ; one who cares for thee, 
And for thy maintenance; commits his body 
To painful labour, both by sea and land, 
To watch the night in storms, the day in cold, 
While thou liest warm at home, secure and safe.’ ” 

“Tam very much afraid few women are to be 
found who take this view of the matter, Eleanor ; 
but you are so much more fit than any girl I ever 
saw for a wife. Why, you are a capital nurse, and 
not, like me, given up to pleasure and gaiety. Oh, 
you would make a model, I am sure. Did you 
mean to serve a sort of apprenticeship when you 
came to me P” 

* Not exactly ; but I did think, though that was 
but a dream, that perhaps some day I might be 
more worthy of the love I spurned, and with which 
I trifled ; that some day—but what nonsense I am 
talking! The truth is, I was determined not to 
trifle with life any longer; not to dissipate it, 
either by travelling or visiting, until I had schooled 
my mind to the conscientious, persevering perform- 
ance of some plainly indicated duty. 

“When first my engagement with James was 
broken off, I felt so utterly miserable, so weary of 
the world and everything in it, that, had I been a 
Roman Catholic, I should have fled into a convent 


directly. I then thought to atone, as it were, for 


my past levity and thoughtlessness by some extra- 
ordinary act of self-denial and charity. I began to 
leave off going into company and wearing orna- 
ments, and dressed such a fright that mamma, I 
believe, thought I was going out of my senses ; 
but a reaction came, and with the desire to do 


right still alive, though languid, I heard of your | 


illness. They were all going to the south of 


France at that very time; but I felt I could not go | 


with them whilst you needed companionship and 
care. It would have been more to my taste, then, 
to devote myself to nursing poor people, and I had 
even thought of joining an old school-fellow of 
mine, who thought it her duty to go out as a 
missionary to China; but somehow I saw plainly 
that where one duty, however insignificant it may 
appear, is plain before you, the leaving it for a 
greater and more public one is not likely to bring 
either blessing or satisfaction. So I came to you, 
and I have found that 
‘ The daily round, the common task, 
Will furnish all I ought to ask ; 
Room to deny myself—a road 

To bring me daily near to God !? ” 

Marion looked thoughtful, and never pressed 
the subject of Allan on her sister’s attention again. 
Meanwhile, the little children grew and prospered 
at Torquay. Margaret’s accounts of Grace were 
improving, and she hoped in a week or two to 
return. 

Allan had not yet found a Lucilla.* He was 
very much sought after, and many a father as well 
as mother considered him as an eligible speculation 
for elder daughters. 

Mr. Grahame, the senior partner in the banking 
house, had three unmarried daughters; one, hand- 
some and gay ; another, plain, useful, and common- 
place ; and a third, literary and peculiar. “ But 





* See  Calebs in search of a Wife,” by Hannah More, 


what is the use of recommending me to girls whom 
I cannot love?” said Allan, in reply to an aunt who 
was continually urging him to marry, and to turn 
his attention to one of the very agreeable and ac- 
complished Miss Grahames; and then, in spite of 
the vague report of Annie Ashton’s engagement 
to professor Ruthven, he would compare them 
with her, and think that, with all her faults, she 
was incomparably their superior. Fortunately for 
him, however, he one day received the following 
letter from Norwich, which we transcribe :— 


“ The Close, April 10th, 18—., 

“ My dear Allan, 

“Tam sorry that I can give you no better 
account of your grandmamma; she is extremely 
feeble, and at her time of life I fear we can expect 
but little improvement. She does not, however, 
like my writing to alarm you; she is so afraid of 
your coming frequently to Norwich, lest the Grants 
get hold of you. They go on much in the same 
manner. The epidemic, at present, is electro- 
biology, and they amuse themselves by sitting, 
holding one another’s hands, or staring at a zine 
disk ; after which they pretend to forget all they 
are told to forget, and to have no idea even of their 
own names. Jane, the most sensible, is, I think, 
the least affected; and I hope the malady will 
| subside in time altogether. 

“T have a bit of news for you. Yesterday morn- 
| ing, when I was dressing, two flies stopped at the 
| door of Mr. Ashton’s house; and out of the first 
| jumped the Professor in a new coat. I know it 
| was @ new one, because it fitted worse than the 
| old, which had got used to his queer figure. His 
mother followed ; and in the other carriage were 
Mr. Hamilton and Agnes, who is a great friend 
of Annie’s, and an old man of a very antiquated 
build, and that was all. By-and-by the bride- 
elect came out, and the father, looking only a few 
degrees shabbier than the Professor, with one boot 
and one shoe on, the flies were soon filled, and 
they rattled away to some country church. In an 
hour, Miss Ashton came back Mrs. Professor 
Ruthven; and if ever there was sadness written 
on bridal face, it was written on that of Annie. I 
have no notion of these unequal marriages turning 
out well. The Professor is at least four-and-forty, 
while Annie is not nineteen, and a mere child of her 
age. And if he expects that she, with her pretty 
face, according as general tastes go, will escape 
notice and observation (especially going about, as 
I know she will, dreaming, and sketching, and 
mooning, without a companion), he is mistaken. 

* Agnes Hamilton is the only intimate female 
associate she has, and I don’t think she will be 
much in the Professor’s way; I fancy, too, she 
sickens Annie sometimes by urging her to work, 
and visit the poor, and that sort of thing. 

“How is your sister Marion? I heard, the 
other day, that she and the doctor did not live 
together ; I hope it was only report: but you must 
acknowledge she has given some occasion for tattle. 
Really, really, when we see the number of poor 
shiftless wives in the lower classes, and of giddy, 
fashionable, heartless ones in the upper, one is apt to 
wonder that the world does not turn into one vast 
monastery, and that men do not suffer girls to 
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that you make a sensible choice, and that your | 





Mrs. Grant, who was paying an afternoon visit 
wife will turn out such a model for the women of to Mrs. Meadows, and was trying to persuade her 
England, that the whole race of wives shall be | to allow Jane to come and stay with her, but in 


improved through her influence. vain, demurred to Allan’s proposal, and said that 

“Your grandmamma would, I think, be the | the idea was preposterous. Mrs. Meadows had 
better for sea air. Knowing your ample means, I | indeed the most gloomy views possible of travel- 
do not hesitate to mention it; for I think that as | ling, and connected no idea of pleasure either with 
soon as May is set in, nothing would do her so | railroads or stage coaches, thinking the only safe 
much good as a little change to Yarmouth or Cro- | mode of locomotion was a post-chaise, a steady 
mer. Your affectionate aunt, post-boy, and horses that would not run above five 
miles an hour. 

Allan acknowledged that he had been hasty, 
when he saw the distress of his grandmother, who, 
though he felt very sorry at the news contained in | weeping hysterically, only begged that she might 
this letter, as well as at the bitter spirit which he , be suffered to die in peace at home; for that old 
knew made its writer’s life a wretched one. He | trees never bore transplanting ; lodgings, too, were 
had heard the story of the disappointment in her | very expensive ; and, as to being a burden to Allan, 
affections through his mother, when he was very | that she could not think of. 
young, and could not believe, when he was first | Allan listened patiently ; he did not like making 
introduced to her on his arrival at school in Nor- | a parade of liberality, especially before his aunt 
wich, that any story of so romantic an interest | Grant ; but he promised to agree to all conditions 
could attach to the prim sharp old maid, who was | if his grandmother would only consent to go, and 
always finding fault with the whole set of boys, as | proposed that he and Miss Katharine should on 
though it were a real crime to be one, and the | the following morning visit Cromer and seek for 
presence of them was one of those evils which no lodgings, leaving Mrs. Grant or Jane to assist the 
woman could be expected to endure patiently. | old lady in packing. 

Katharine had been handsome in her youth, and | 
was a clever, well-informed woman. At an early | 


“ KATHARINE.” 


Allan could scarcely forbear smiling, even al- 


“There is something quite novel and exciting 


age she had been engaged to a young officer in | 
India, and a very sincere attachment had been | 
formed between them; but during a long engage- | 
ment, he had so many opportunities of observing 

the bitter sarcastic temper of the young lady, that 

he felt he dared not venture on a closer tie. After | 
many expostulations, he was on the point of pro- | 
posing to put an end to their engagement himself, | 
when she took offence at his neglecting some trifling 

commission, with which she had intrusted him, 

and told him that if it were an out-of-sight out-of- 

mind affection, she spurned it, and that they had 

better part. He took her at her word. She told 

the world that she did not care; but nights of 

agony and days of depression told another tale, 

and it was a life-long sorrow. 


now-a-days in a stage coach journey,” said Allan 
to a young man on the opposite seat, who was so 
wrapped in cloaks and shawls that his face was 
scarcely visible. He tried to speak, but the effort 
brought on a fit of coughing and breathlessness ; 
and Allan, apologising, turned to a young lady 
who was on the same seat as himself, and asked if 
the air were too much. She thought not, she said ; 
but gave no encouragement to further conversa- 
tion; and the coach rattled away through the 
market-place and Exchange-street, and other 
rough streets with strange names, until they were 
fairly on the high road to Aylsham, which, as 
everybody who knows anything about Norfolk 
knows, is about half way between Norwich and 
Cromer. 


A few weeks after the date of Miss Katharine’s| There were plenty of stoppages, however; and 
letter to Allan, Dr. Ellison received another from | when they arrived at St. Faith’s, Hevingham, the 
the same hand, entreating him to come over to | invalid asked for a glass of water, and made an 
Norwich and see her sister, as she had more faith | effort to look out on the pleasant country. The 
in him than in all the doctors in England—he | morning sun was shining cheerily, the hedgerows 
having once brought her through an attack of _ were spangled with may, and the meadows with 
rheumatic fever at Highgate; and she added, that the fic buttercup; and as they sate by the 
Allan would doubtless pay his expenses if he would | little road-side inn, the birds sang a right hearty 
only come over and give his opinion of Mrs. Mea- | welcome to the travellers from the distant city. 
dows, who had lost oon a and appetite, did not | A few days of weather such as this, Edith, and 
sleep, and was, in short, described by Miss Katha- I should be well again,” said the sick man, 
rine as being in a very bad way. | breathing quickly. 

After conferring with Allan, Dr. Ellison went, “‘T hope so,” replied a voice of such exceeding 
and brought back the intelligence that Miss Ka- sweetness, that the hope expressed by her seemed 
tharine’s fears had a little magnified the danger, | to bear comfort and certainty with it—‘ I hope so 
and that Mrs, Meadows only required a little , indeed.” 
common care and change of some sort to bring her | “ Have you been long ill?” said Miss Katha- 
round; and that he advised a stay of some weeks rine, with the profound air of a physician ques- 
either at Yarmouth or Cromer, with as little delay _ tioning a patient. 
as possible. Accordingly, Allan, who already dis-| “Not very; and I am a great deal better. I 
covered that a single rich man of a family has no | now only want strength and bracing. I used to 
lack of claims on his purse, lost no time in travel- | come to a village near Cromer, when as a child I 
ling to Norwich, where he almost electrified Miss | was not well, and it was always sure to set me up.” 
Katharine by the information that they must _ “T should have thought it was too keen,” said 
pare for a journey to Cromer on the following day. | Miss Katharine, who had no penchant for Cromer, 
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and greatly enjoyed Yarmouth or Lowestoft, ! commit poor Edith. The invalid, who was by this 


because they were more lively. 

“No, it is impossible to be too keen for me. I 
want bracing. I went to Madeira, and came 
home decidedly worse. The doctor who ordered me 
there quite mistook my case. The last physician 
I consulted told me that bracing was all 
I believe it. Four years ago I passed a winter in 
Russia, and was never so well.” 

Miss Katharine shuddered; the connection be- 
tween that cough and a Russian winter was revolt- 


ng. 

“You have been a traveller, then,” said Allan. 
“T have travelled a great deal ; but Ido not count 
a visit to Russia among my achievements.” 

““T have been everywhere in search of change 
and health,” said the young man, coughing 
violently ; “ Ihave not rested more than a month 
in one place for these three years past, and I am 
quite weary of it.” 

As he spoke, he took off his cap; the exertion 
of speaking and the motion of the coach had 
brought on his cough, and he sank back exhausted. 
The young lady stretched out her hand to bathe 
his temples with eau de Cologne, and in the same 
clear voice which had attracted Allan by its simi- 
larity to Margaret’s, she said: “ Do not speak any 
more, dear Claude ; you are tired; try and sleep.” 

He moved his head with some irritation, but did 
not reply ; and, soon closing his eyes, he fell into a 
deep slumber. 

The beautiful locks of chesnut hair were almost 
the only remains of his manly beauty, traces of 
which could scarcely be discerned on the pale 
hollow face, in which disease had made such 
ravages. There he lay, more like death than life ; 
and the young lady, of whose face Allan had 
scarcely caught a glimpse, and who did not strike 
him as particularly beautiful, sate watching him 
with earnest tenderness, when the coach again 
stopped at the sign of the Black Boys in Aylsham, 
where the young lady, rising, looked out of the 
window, and called rather faintly, ‘‘ Care.” 

A prim, demure-looking being, with a face rosy 
as an apple blossom, but dressed in a fashion of 
twenty years ago, answered the call, and, demand- 
ing the ladder in a hurried tone, reached the 
ground with an involuntary plunge; for she 
slipped—Care never made voluntary plunges—and 
asked how Mr. Claude was. 

“ Heis asleep; but, oh Care, do you think there 


needed. | 





would be any harm in my riding outside? Inever | 
could travel inside a carriage in my life, and I feel | 
so faint and sick. This coach is so close.” | 
“Oh dear, Miss; but how it would look? and | 
there are two low sort of farmerish-looking men | 
smoking, and another youngster on the box; but | 
then you do look white. Well, I never! Oh, 
Miss Edith, don’t faint.” 
Edith was not given to faint; but she was feel- | 
ing so ill that Care at once relented, and, calling to | 
the coachman to assist her, she was at length | 
safely standing on the pavement; and the fresh 
air and a glass of cold water, which the landlady | 


brought in a tumbler smelling strongly of spirits, | 


revived her. 
Care meantime gave a critical examination of 


the passengers, in order to see if there were any | 


time awake and sensible of the circumstances, 
frankly turned to Allan, and said: ‘ Would it be 
asking too much, sir, that you would take a seat 
by that lady on the roof? Ido not like her to 
go alone, nor do I feel quite well enough to be 
e — 

Allan, who felt flattered by the trust implied, 
gladly consented ; and they accordingly took their 
places outside, Miss Arundel—for such was the 
lady’s name—feeling already almost restored. 

After a few miles of dull riding, the road lay 
between high and luxuriant banks covered with 
the delicate primrose and blue veronica; with here 
and there a low cottage of picturesque form, its 
huge chimney sometimes covered with ivy. Honey- 
suckles there were too, of peculiar fragrance, and 
that not in cottage gardens only, but in hedge- 
rows ; while the sweet briar rose gave out a delicious 
perfume. 

After a long silence (for although Allan Grant 
had scarcely seen his companion’s face, there was 
too much of dignity in her attitude and figure to 
warrant much familiarity), he remarked, what 
pretty English scenery it was. She assented 
warmly, and said: “ I have not been this journey 
since I was ten years old; but it seems very little 
changed. I do not know this road, though, so well 
as the other which the old coach used to take, nor 
do I think it quite so pretty.” 

“T have never been at Cromer at all,” said 
Allan ; “ but I fancy it a very stupid place.” 

“ That is indeed fancy ; I do not think any place 
can be stupid where the sea is; and Cromer has 
something more—it has hills.” 

“ I beg your pardon ; hills in Norfolk !” 

“Yes, indeed; I did not say mountains—al- 
though I remember the time when I thought the 
lighthouse hills at Cromer quite a chain of 
Pyrenees—but soft green hills and pine woods, 
which always smell so deliciously. But I have no 
doubt it is necessary to have known Cromer from 
childhood to love it as I do. I wonder if I shall 
love it as well as ever.” 

“ Your description is quite inviting,” said Allan 
Grant; “ but I hope the east wind, which I think 
you have omitted to mention as one of Cromer’s 
qualities, will not be too strong for your brother.” 

“T do not think it will.” 

‘TI confess I have no penchant for Norfolk.” 

‘* Perhaps I should not, but it is at least prefer- 
able to Cambridgeshire. My childhood’s home 
was at Ely, and I remember the contrast between 
Cromer and Ely was very much in favour of the 
former.” 

“I should think so. I am afraid I could not 
live at Ely. That old cathedral always seems to 
stand like a king over fogs, marshes, and miasma, 
and to be the only dignified thing there.” 

“That is quite a stranger’s view of Ely ; but 
you would feel very differently to the old place if 
you had ever had a home there.” 

“You city people, I find, with the exception of 
Londoners, have such strong local attachments ; 
how do you account for this ?” 

*T am not philosopher enough to answer that 
question; I have less of that veneration which 
endears old walls and ruins than many. I love 


pleasant old gentleman to whose charge she could | Ely cathedral dearly; but I should love it if it 
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were only a simple village church as well, I think, 
from long association, and because it is near the 
spot where those I have loved lived, and”—after a 
pause—“‘ died.” 


“‘T am afraid I have travelled too much for some | 


years to enter into that home love.” 

“Yes; and it always seems to me that it is one 
of the worst parts of travelling, that it breaks up 
those associations, and hinders all regular plans 
and lines of duty, which, after all, make hap- 
piness.” 

‘“‘T wish Z could always feel it so.” 

‘* By happiness I do not mean comfort ; we are 
not promised comfort in duty, but strength; and 
with the strength to do comes the peace in doing ; 
and home is the place for these feelings after all.” 

How differently Annie Ashton would have 
thought and spoken on such a subject! reflected 
Allan; but then this young lady must be much 
older, and I am not sure that these practical people 
are quite so agreeable. 

By this time they were past Gunton, and within 
sight of Cromer, standing with its fine old church 
as a sentry by the ocean’s brink, as a memorial of 
past ages rising from the sea of time. 

“Ts it not a beautiful approach to the little 
town P” said Miss Arundel. She spoke to fas- 
cinated ears. Allan was thinking of the beautiful 
voice of the maiden, and wishing he could see her 
without that envious veil, which was of black 
crape, for she was in deep mourning. 


L. N. 8. R. C. 


Lirrie North-Southern Railway Company ; esta- 
blished 184—; it carries on a considerable traffic 
from the metropolis through several rural counties 
to a large manufacturing town, and yields, at the 
present moment, nine and a half per cent. 

The Little North-Southern Railway had no 
infancy. In fewer months than there are miles in 
its course it was conceived, developed, and accom- 
plished. A man of business in a provincial town, 
2 solicitor of some capital, or a railway agent, per- 
ceives that some trace of country, important for 
population or productiveness, is still railwayless ; he 
imparts the project of supplying the defect to a few 
friends learned in such matters, they to a neigh- 
bouring railway company: if the latter be indif- 
ferent to the proposal, the only steps necessary are 
to secure the goodwill of the principal landowners 
along the proposed route, and to introduce a bill 
to authorise the purchase of the requisite ground. 
A railway bill never occupies the attention of the 
House of Commons; any discussion, in the event 
of conflicting interests or opposition on the part of 
rival lines, is carried on in a select committee, and 
it passes the house in the form of a friendly and 
confidential dialogue between the speaker, clerk of 
the house, and the chairman of the aforesaid com- 
mittee, 

The bill is passed, and the Little North-South- 
ern Railway lives. The animal organization is not 
long in forming—shareholders, directors and chair- 
man, elected and responsible—secretary, treasurer, 
manager, superintendent of works, staff. It is not 
long sileat in the world; and the clank of spade 








and pickaxe, the shouts of “‘navvies,” and the 
clatter of rock and stone, announce the beginning 


of this new development of English greatness. 


Here sounds the low boom of the blast; there the 
dark, narrow tunnel-shaft; again, the open plain 
and long monotonous line of rail. And soon then 
comes the opening day, with the festoons and 
flowers remembered by the village child through 
many a long hour of drudgery, and the picture of 
it in the “Illustrated London News,” and the 
time table. It is a fait accompli. Such is the 
rise of every English railway, with, we believe, 
only one exception. There has been one line con- 
structed by Englishmen without an act of parlia- 
ment, on no private responsibility, and without the 
consent, or rather against the will of the owners of 
the soil; and this is the railway which leads 
from Balaclava to Sebastopol. 

Prodigious is the difference between the small 
and the great station. We all know the terminus 
of the Little North-Southern Railway ; it is not 
every one of our readers who has had the pleasure 
of an hour or two at the Grumpington station. 
Let us briefly describe a visit of our own. From 
the real village of Grumpington to that which 
Bradshaw calls so is a distance of three or four 
miles. “The pleasantly-situated rural town of 
Grumpington,” as the guide books term it, though 
it contains about half-a-dozen cottages, and is lo- 
cated in the most uninteresting country possible, 
had no existence in the first Bradshaw published 
—a little shilling book, bound in green, and about 
one-twentieth of its present size—but became 
known to the world five or six years ago. Since 
then every day has probably gone on exactly in 
the same way as August —th, 1854, the day on 
which we paid if a visit. 

The station itself consists of exactly this: on 
one side a few horizontal planks joined together, 
and supported at their extremities by a few per- 
pendicular planks, also joined together—a structure 
which was supposed to produce a shed; on the 
other side the booking-office, cloak room, waiting 
room, ete. all comprised in a small hut, rather less 
perhaps than seven feet by ten in area; and a sig- 
nal post. The furniture of the hut consisted of 
two chairs, a counter to give the tickets on, a place 
to take them from and a little guillotine to stamp 
them with, a bucket, some account books, and a 
rough kind of footstool. The walls were orna- 
mented in a picturesque manner by time bills of ano- 
ther company, about a year old, and a solitary ad- 
vertisement of a London clothier. Of this little 
colony the offices of superintendent, porters, po- 
licemen, booking clerks, etc., were united in the 
person of one steady middle-aged man, who eer- 
tainly had enough to do. ‘You see they never 
leave us five minutes idle,” he said; and _posi- 
tively, what with attending to the trains, which 
seemed to be always passing, with opening the 
gates of the road to the carts and wagons, with 
cultivating a little bit of garden at the back, with 
repairing anything that had got out of order, and 
fifty other little employments, his time was pretty 
well taken up. He seemed to have been born and 
to have lived all his life upon the spot, for his 
ideas appeared to be concentrated on the railway ; 


, and from what he told us, it was not unlikely that 


his descendants would do the same. Passengers 
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were a race that did not abound at Grumpington ; 
in fact, only three trains stop there in the day. 

But this is not the scene to give a stranger an 
idea of the Little North-Southern Railway, any 
more than the superintendent of Grumpington is 
equivalent to the staff of the terminus. The num- 
ber of servants in the company’s employ is much 
larger than would be supposed by any one not ac- 
customed to the railway. We could not hope to 
go through a list of guards, porters, outside 
porters, drivers, stokers, pointsmen, cleaners, tele- 
graph and other clerks, signal men, ticket inspec- 
tors, ticket collectors, carters, policemen, waiting- 
room attendants, etc., ete., ete., who combine to- 
gether to keep the machine at work. Some com- 
panies have servants whose express duty it is to 
attend to the oz/ lights of the carriages. The Little 
North-Southern Railway has just instituted an 
office of interpreter, for the sake of foreigners. 
There is a regular gradation of rank among all or 
most of these employés: the stoker looks up to 
the driver as occupying a post which may one day 
be his; the “outside” will become a regular 
porter by time and good conduct. 

It is melancholy to think that railway servants 
are daily dying for our convenience—for such is 
really the case ; and the engine driver never lives 
more than a very few years after entering on his 
work. Very high pay is given, and the post is 
eagerly sought for; but, as was till lately the case 
in the needle manufactories, no adequate means 
have yet been found out for rendering the office 
less dangerous to health. The plan has been tried 
of stationing the driver behind a tall iron screen, 
with glass windows to enable him to see the line 
in front; but he himself dislikes the restriction, 
and is generally to be seen looking round the side 
of the screen. For one not accustomed to it, a 


drive on the engine is one of the most pleasurable | 


sensations possible; the road-like appearance of 
the line at some parts, where there is good scenery 
at the sides, is extremely picturesque. Every ser- 
vant employed on a responsible post must be able 
to read at least; and all are furnished with printed 
instructions which would seem to render an acci- 
dent almost impossible. We have sometimes 
travelled with people quite convinced that the 
train they are in has some peculiar danger in its 
way ; and there are yet extant old people who have 
vowed, and kept to the vow, never to enter a rail- 
way carriage. Some few, when they do so, are in 
a perfect agony of apprehension, especially of trains 
running off the line, which appears to them the 
most certain source of evil. They do not know 
that each yard of rail is diligently scrutinized 
every day by a watchful pair of eyes, and the least 
flaw or insecurity accurately reported to head- 
quarters, whence inspectors are immediately sent 
down, and, if necessary, a regiment of “navvies.”’ 
Really the number of accidents on railways is very 
small. It has been computed that ifa person was 
to be born on a railway, and travel day and night 
continually till he was killed in an accident, ac- 
cording to the average number of passengers and 
deaths, he would live to the age of Methuselah. 
** Small consolation, however,” as a friend of ours 
remarks, “ for the unlucky ones who are killed.” 
It is not our purpose to enter into a detailed ac- 


count of the theory of * points,” or investigate, after | 





the manner of Lardner, the construction of the loco- 
motive; we are merely giving, in an undetached 
manner, certain facts in the working of the Little 
North-Southern which do not present themselves 
on the surface to a merely casual traveller, Who 
would think that the station superintendent, who 
appears to have nothing to occupy him from morn- 
ing to night, is in reality one of the most hard- 
worked servants of the company? ‘To be gene- 
rally responsible is no small burden itself on the 
shoulders of any man; especially when that man 
has to make reports, give directions, provide 
against emergencies, answer inquiries, receive in- 
structions, and notify accidents. The passenger 
traffic seems certainly enormous; the wholesale 
method of washing the carriages, viz. by turning 
the main upon them, is perhaps the best type of 
its largeness; and yet, if we go to Grumpington, 
we shall be surprised on entering and examining 
the arena of the office, at the great preponderance 
of the affairs of the goods over the passenger trains. 
Everything lying about is a notice that some 
goods train will pass at such an hour, or a printed 
form to be filled up about it, or the tariff of goods 
traffic to other stations, or something similar. 
But what a formidable body of men the porters 
are in themselves; sociable generally, and good-hu- 
moured, with Herculean shoulders. The porters 
have associations of their own, and pass resolu- 
tions, and send up petitions; and they have funds 
for sickness, and pensions for old age; steady, 
hardworking, provident Englishmen, that they are. 

Most of the travellers on the Little North- 
Southern Railway abuse the company. Many 
travellers, however, abuse everything connected 
with their journey. They are sometimes right, 
often wrong: the offences complained of are 
occasionally accidental, rarely avoidable. Smith 
and Thompson say there are better second class 
carriages in France. The observation is generally 
made for the purpose of displaying the fact that 
Smith and Thompson have been abroad ; but it is in 
most cases true. What, however, would Smith and 
Thompson say, if they knew that a second class 
carriage—a small one-—costs, as it is, £200, and a 
first-class, £300: that it has been tried and found 
the case, that when second class are made as good 
as first, travellers prefer to travel in them: and 
that the number of passengers is so large, that a 
branch line has been lately given up, because the 
average of traffic on it did not exceed 50,000 souls ? 
On one occasion, not very long ago, it was found 
that the difference between the sum total of fares 
actually received from the first, second, and third 
classes together, and the estimated sum which 
would have been gained if a second class fare had 
been imposed on all travellers by the line, amount- 
ed in one day to little less than one hundred 
pounds per mile! The expenses of wooden vehi- 
cles, well fitted up, may be judged from the faet 
that a London omnibus, not, in general, the most 
commodious structure, costs, on an average, about 
£200, and a good racing boat £10 per oar; so that 
the value of a first rate eight-oar boat is 80 pounds. 

That is a chemin de fer indeed, those miles and 
miles of wire and rail. The weight of the smallest 
morsel of the iron path is very large: the caleula- 
tion has been made, but we forget the result, of 
the aggregate weight of the whole mass of metal. 
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The Little North-Southern Railway, says Smith, | 


shareholders is summoned? We once had that 


is a narrow gauge line: and Thompson is satisfied | pleasure: and we found him neither consuming 
with the answer; which, however, only tells him | coke, nor moving by cranks, nor breathing by 


that it is not broad gauge. 


The fact is, that while | butterfly-valves, but a quiet, gentlemanly, human 


the broad is constant, the narrow gauge varies on | being. The conversation between us was limited, 


different railways considerably; and a carriage | 
that would run on the Liverpool and Manchester | 


line, would not necessarily suit the rails at Grum- 
a. So at least say the wise in such things ; 

ut our only concern is with the Little North- 
Southern. What a curious feeling it is, on a windy 
night, to stand by a telegraph post, and listen to 
the xolian harp above our head, as the blast rushes 
through the electric wires. Rough melody from 
the utilitarian telegraph! wild music from an iron 
age! 

An instructive story appeared in the papers a 
year or two ago, of a gentleman travelling in a 
first class carriage, whose hat, as he leant out of 
the carriage window, was blown away by a sudden 
gust. Without indulging in vain regrets, he im- 
mediately unhooked a hat-box from the roof of the 
carriage, and sent it after the hat; and when asked 
the meaning of the strange proceeding, he ex- 
plained the reason to be, that the finder, instead of 
putting it on his own head, and adopting the hat 
as his property, might find the hat-box too, de- 
posit one inside the other, and bring the two to 
the nearest station, whence it could be easily 
recovered; and the result proved that he was 
right. It has been confidently said, that the 
safest way of travelling with luggage—certainly 
the easiest, though not the least expensive—is to 
leave it loose about the station, and write or 
telegraph for it at the end of the journey. The 
Lost Luggage Department is by no means the 
most inconsiderable on our line; and strange 
advertisements appear occasionally in the papers, 
that articles will be sold if not immediately deteah, 
including some hundred umbrellas and countless 
walking-sticks, and comprising also the most 
extraordinary articles of woollen clothing, perhaps, 
or some sinew of an antediluvian mastodon. At 
our terminus there is a large room, or rather set 
of vaults, downstairs, crammed full of these lost 
articles, and very few indeed of all are either 
claimed or recovered. 

On the subject of luggage, we have often re- 
marked, when travelling to London, that the label 
on our parcels has been marked, not only with the 
name of our destination, but also with a large 
single letter. We had often seen it before, but 
never knew the use of it, till our sojourn at Grum- 
pington. Here we inquired of the guardian 
—= of the station, and were told that it beto- 

ened the initial letter of the traveller’s name, 


intended to prevent confusion when the passengers 
take possession of their luggage at the end of the 


journey. We inquired what letter was most 
used. He said S: the Smiths and Simpsons and 
80 on, you see, sir. We suggested B, and still 
believe that it is the commonest: but we had no 
time to dispute the point, for the train came and 
took us away. 

Did you ever see a railway secretary—that 
great man by whose order alike the 3 train is 
changed 3.10., the Easter vacation excursions 
begin, and the debentures on rolling-stock are 
called in, or the next half-yearly meeting of 





extending only to the offer and declining of a glass 
of sherry, and he positively did not know the time 
at which the quarter-past eleven down train passed 
Grumpington ! 





A TRIP TO ST. SEBASTIAN. 


A FEW summers ago, when travelling abroad in 
search of health, circumstances led me to extend 
my tour to St. Sebastian, a spot intimately asso- 
ciated with a struggle in some respects analogous 
to that mighty encounter of arms which has in- 
vested Sebastopol with such an appalling celebrity. 

Upon inquiry, I found that one of those large 
Spanish schooners called trincaduras was about to 
sail for the port in question, and I gladly availed 
myself of so favourable an opportunity of obtaining 
a glimpse of a locality in which I had always felt 
a deep interest. The well-appointed vessel, in 
which I was so fortunate as to obtain a passage, 
belonged to a wealthy merchant of San Sebastian, 
and was employed in trading between that port, 
Socoa, St. Jean de Lnz, and Bayonne. Her crew 
was composed of hardy mariners, natives of the 
Spanish province of Guipuzcoa, of which San 
Sebastian is the capital and the principal sea- 
port. The Guipuzcoans were always celebrated 
as excellent seamen, and I contemplated with a 
lively interest the fine, expressive, sun-burnt fea- 
tures of those with whom I had embarked. Their 
heads were covered by almost peaked red woollen 
caps, falling a little forward in front at the top, 
like the ancient Phrygian cap. They wore jackets 
and loose trousers made of thick brown cloth ; and 
their waists were encircled by broad red woollen 
sashes, twisted two or three times round. 

We left Socoa with a fair wind, and, having 
forced our way through the boiling foam and the 
heavy surf breaking against the end of the jetty, 
we benf our course towards the lofty iron-bound 
Cantabrian coast, so grand and so distinct from the 
sandy downs which mark the French shore. 

The trincadura was armed with two light 
pieces of cannon. Her commander and crew 
treated me with great courtesy and frankness. As 
we sailed along with a brisk and pleasant breeze, 
the men occasionally sang some of their provincial 
songs. The airs were melodious, the language 
noble, and there was a hearty yet not boisterous 
companionship among the crew, which it was very 
pleasant and exhilarating to witness. 

We passed by the narrow entrance to the safe 
port of Pasages, and after five hours’ sail from 
Socoa, we arrived off San Sebastian. Sailing into 
the bay between the islet of Santa Clara and the 
rocky conical height called Monte Orgulla, on 
whose summit frowns the strong castle of La 
Mota, the view is highly picturesque. In front is 
the edge of the crescent-shaped bay, the subdued 
waves gracefully chasing each other until they 
repose on the soft glistening sand ; on the right, as 
we advanced, the light-house, a massive stone 
tower crowning a lofty hill, burst upon our sight ; 
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8T. SEBASTIAN, 


and after rowing for a short distance parallel to 
the base of Monte Orgulla, which had taken the 
wind out of our sails, we rounded a point, and the 
snug town appeared reclining at the foot of the 
mountain. The entrance to the port, which is 
very narrow, is formed by two moles of solid 
masonry. Thus the vessels moored in this arti- 
ficial harbour are perfectly sheltered, though it 
| may be blowing a gale, and the sea in the bay out- 
side is in furious commotion. 

The trincadura was speedily brought along- 
side the quay ; I took a friendly leave of her com- 
mander and crew, and was soon comfortably lodged 
in a large handsome parador, or hotel, in the best 
part of the town. 

The small peninsula on which the castle, town, 
| and fortifications of San Sebastian are built, com- 
| mences with the lofty Monte Orgulla, nearly four 
| hundred feet in height, washed by the stormy 
waves of the Bay of Biscay or Cantabrian Sea, 
and, sloping in an easterly direction, terminates in 
a tongue of land, or isthmus, nearly four hundred 
| yards in extent, bounded on one side by the pic- 
turesque bay, and on the other by the small but 
rapid river Uruméa, which empties itself into the 
sea a short distance below. To me, an English- 
man, San Sebastian possessed peculiar interest, as 
having been the scene of one of the most terrible 
achievements of the British army during the 





peninsular war. Towards the close of that 
memorable struggle, San Sebastian was besieged 
by the British forces. The conduct of the opera- 
tions was, by the duke of Wellington, confided to 
the late general lord Lynedoch, then sir Thomas 
Graham. They lasted sixty-three days; but I 
will confine myself to giving a brief sketch of their 
conclusion. 

The fortifications of San Sebastian, and of its mas- 
sive dominating castle, were upon a very superior 
scale. They were occupied by large garrisons, com- 
posed of some of Napoleon’s bravest troops, com- 
manded by general Rey, one of the most distin- 
guished officers of the French army; but the 
military skill of the British commanders, and the 
indomitable valour of British soldiers, surmounted 
every obstacle, though at the cost of a fearful loss 
of life on both sides. 

On the 31st of August, 1813, after a tremendous 
attack and defence of six days and nights, and 
when two or more breaches had been made in the 
walls by the incessant and well-directed fire from 
our batteries, and after the valiant British 
soldiers had mounted the principal breach, such 
was the slaughter amongst them, occasioned by the 
enemy’s fire from parapets, barricades, and every 
description of defensive works, that our troops were 
unable to effect a lodgement in the town. Under 
these desperate circumstances, general sir Thomas 
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Graham, after consulting with colonel, afterwards 
sir Alexander Dickson, the senior officer of 
artillery, ordered a last effort to be made, by direct- 


point whence the enemy’s galling fire was mowing 
down his brave officers and men. In order to do 
this effectually, however, it was necessary to fire 
in such a manner as that the shot and shell should 
pass close over the heads of the troops who were 
assembled on the crest of the crumbling masonry. 
Forty-seven pieces of heavy ordnance opened, ac- 


of their original number. They marched out of 
the castle with all the honours of war, and were 


| respectfully saluted by the British officers, in token 
ing the aim of the whole of our cannon to the | 


| 


cordingly, at once, from the batteries on the Chofre | 


sand-hills, on the other side of the river Uruméa. 

The French troops could not long endure so 
tremendous a cannonade; their fire soon slackened, 
and almost at the same moment an explosion took 
place, from the ignition, in succession, of a great 
number of fire-barrels, hand-grenades, and live- 
shells, which the enemy had heaped up in rear of 
the defences, for the purpose of destroying or 
disabling the storming party. These explosions 
cleared the walls of the greater number of their 
gallant defenders. The British troops instantly 
took advantage of this event. They rushed for- 
ward, and in spite of every obstacle, took the town 
by assault, after a most determined resistance by 
the remainder of the French garrison. During 


this mortal strife, a fierce storm came on, and the | 
crash of thunder, the flashing of lightning, the 
howling wind, and the pelting of torrents of rain, 
fearfully augmented the maddening turmoil. 

Six hundred and seventy prisoners were taken, 
after desperately fighting from house to house. 


The remainder of the French garrison were either 
killed, or made good their retreat to the castle. 
Our loss was upwards of five hundred men killed, 
and fifteen hundred and eighty wounded ; amount- 
ing together to above two thousand. 

I will touch as lightly as possible upon the 
horrid spectacle of a place taken by storm. The 
town was on fire in many parts; the heat from 


the blazing houses was intense, and at intervals | 


the howls of the frenzied soldiers struck fearfully 
on the ear, as they rushed about in the midst of 
this scene of devastation. It is some consolation 
to be able to record that a large portion of the in- 
habitants had left for France during the early part 
of the siege. At length the conflagration became 
general. It lasted ten days. The town of San 
Sebastian was destroyed, with the exception of two 
of the principal churches and a very few strong 
edifices. 

The castle held out bravely for nine days more 
against a most energetic attack by the British. 
Fifty-nine heavy battering guns were continually 
firing upon it from the island of Santa Clara, the 
isthmus, the Chofre sandhills, and the outer works 
of the town. The garrison were also galled by 
musketry: from the British soldiers, who sheltered 
themselves among the ruins at the foot of the 
eastle-hill. The besieged scarcely returned the 
fire, their ammunition being nearly exhausted. 
At length, on the 9th of September, 1813, all the 
French batteries having been silenced by the tre- 
mendous fire directed against them, the ammuni- 
tion magazine being blown up, and great numbers 
of his men killed by the explosion, general Rey, 
who was himself wounded, surrendered. The 
heroic French garrison were reduced to one-third 








of their admiration of the valour and constancy 
they had displayed. On their part, the French 
troops laid down their arms on the glacis, with 
the consciousness that they had done their duty to 
the uttermost. 

After the peace, the town of San Sebastian was 
rebuilt. The streets cross each other at right 
angles; all the houses have balconies, generally 
painted green, which contrasts agreeably with the 
white stone walls. In the centre of this pleasant 
town there is a fine plaza, or square, in which are 
a number of handsome shops, sheltered from the 
scorching sun in summer, and the heavy rains that 
fall at other seasons, by elegant piazzas. On the 
land side, the town is protected by its strong forti- 
fications, which were thoroughly repaired after the 
siege, and is entered after crossing two drawbridges 
over a deep moat. The castle and its extensive 
fortifications are also again in perfect order. It is 
approached by a steep zig-zag path. The view 
from the loftiest part of it is magnificent. 

San Sebastian carries on a considerable trade in 
colonial produce and foreign merchandise. Large 
shipments are also made of excellent iron, both in 
a rough and manufactured state—the produce of 
rich mines, with which the provinces of Guipuzcca 
and Biscay abound. The inhabitants are polite, 
friendly, and enlightened. I was so fortunate as 
to be introduced to a most amiable family, and 
through them to others. From all I received the 
greatest attention and kindness, and never passed 
a happier week than at San Sebastian. There isa 
frank simplicity in the manners of all classes, which 
is very attractive. It happened to be the bathing 
season, and the town was crowded with Spanish 
families, many belonging to the higher classes of 
society, from all parts of the kingdom. 

I made several delightful excursions in the pic- 
turesque environs, varied by grand mountain 
scenery, wooded hills, and well-cultivated valleys, 
embellished by neat farm-houses surrounded by 
rich orchards. The marine views are also very | 
beautiful. My final excursion I determined should | 
be from San Sebastian to Pasages, in which port | 
I was informed there was an English steamer on | 
the eve of starting for Plymouth. I took leave | 
accordingly of my San Sebastian friends with great 
regret, and with heartfelt thanks for the kindness 
they had shown me. I had previously, in con- 
formity with their advice, hired a light open car- 
riage to convey me part of the way. After tra- 
versing the drawbridges, we emerged on the road 
that runs by the side of the glacis, and conducts 
to the bridge over the Uruméa river, We crossed | 
it, and then drove gently along the well-constructed | 
road. 

The adjacent landscape is beautiful, and looked | 
particularly so, enlivened as it was by the rays of | 
the afternoon’s summer sun; dotted with rural | 
habitations, whose broad overhanging roofs resem- 
ble those of the Swiss chdlets ; the road itself being | 
bordered, at intervals, by rustic dwellings of a | 
similar description, and having an air of neatness | 
and comfort. All I saw was most interesting. 
Country girls, their long hair plaited in two braids, 
and hanging low down their backs, were sitting 
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outside the cottage doors spinning flax with dis- 
taffs, and carolling their sweet native airs, whilst 
others were carrying elegantly shaped earthen jars 
on their heads, filled with water, which they had 
brought from the neighbouring fountain. Now 
and then, too, I observed some young peasant girls 
on their way to a village festival in their holiday 
garments, and showy cotton hankerchiefs arranged 
round their heads with great taste. These 
maidens wore white stockings and neat shoes. 
On ordinary occasions, the Guipuzcoan women do 
not wear shoes and stockings ; but they are very 
choice in those articles of dress when they go to 
their festive meetings. 

The men of the same class are clothed in a 
simple, yet picturesque manner. On their heads 
they wear the boyna, a flat cloth cap—blue, red, 
or white—something like the Scotch bonnet, but 
broader. A waistcoat rather open in front dis- 
plays a coarse but white linen shirt with very wide 
sleeves, and the turned-down collar leaves the 
throat bare. A sash encircles the loins, and a 
brown cloth jacket hangs negligently over one 
shoulder. The loose trousers descend a little 
below the knees ; the feet are partially covered with 
hempen sandals, fixed on by blue or red woollen 
cords, crossed round the lower part of the leg. 

The Guipuzcoans are a very fine people. The 


men are docile in time of peace, but fierce and | 
| eminently brave in war. 
| brian race, they are firmly attached to their | 
— usages and privileges. 


Like the whole Canta- 


The~@boast of 
ing the most ancient — in the world, and 


peculiar to themselves, which they consider to be 
the finest and most comprehensive of any that has 


existed either in ancient or modern times; and | 
they maintain that its origin is so remote that | 
there is no record of the period when it was first | 
This description applies equally to the | 
| inhabitants and language of the three Basque | 
The | 


spoken. 


provinces, viz. Biscay, Alava, and Guipuzcoa. 


| conservation of the firmness and spirit of their 
| forefathers has been mainly attributed by those 


who have narrowly observed this simple and in- 


| teresting people, to the fact of their having re- 
| tained in all its purity their energetic and figu- 
rative language. 

After a most pleasant drive of about two miles, 
we arrived at the head of a small inland bay—if 
such an expression be admissible—surrounded by 





lofty hills. This bay, excepting a narrow channel 
in the centre, is bereft of water when the tide is 
out. At high-water, and for some time before and 
afterwards, it presents the appearance of a beauti- 
ful lake, whose edge reaches as far as a paved 
— at the extremity of the San Sebastian 
road. 

At this spot, called La Herréra, there is an inn 
where saddle horses may be hired by parties arriv- 
ing by water from Pasages on their way to San 
Sebastian, and where those who are travelling 
thence to Pasages leave their horses or carriages, 
and embark in boats which ply at L4 Herréra. It 
was about high-water when I arrived, and I imme- 
diately embarked in one of the largest boats, in 
which were seated two other passengers. The rowers 
Were weather-beaten Guipuzcoan damsels, who 
stood up in the boat, and with a pevuliar jerk pro- 


pelled it, not by drawing the arms back, as male 
rowers do, but by leaning on the oar (they only 
use one oar each) and thus forcing the boat along. 
A rather elderly woman was at the helm. My 
fellow-passengers were agreeable, and I highly 
enjoyed this novel aquatic trip. ‘The scenery en- 
circling this small tidal lake is delightful; and 
when, after about half an hour’s rowing, we landed 
at a point whence a view of the town and harbour 
of Pasages is obtained, I was both surprised and 
delighted at the singnlar scene before me. A 
mountain range of considerable height appears as 
though it had been cleft in twain by some convul- 
sion of nature, opening a passage for the waters of 
the ocean through the narrow gorge. On either 
side, close to the water’s edge, is a long line of 
houses, most of them with white walls and over- 
hanging roofs, three or four churches, a fort, and 
an ancient tower ; the whole dominated by impend- 
ing arid rocks, though here and there patches of 
hardy shrubs burst from the fissures in them. 
The entrance to the port of Pasages from the sea 
is very narrow, for a ledge of rock runs across the 
opening to an extent which leaves only deep water 
sufficient for one ship of the largest class to pass 
atatime. But a considerable fleet of first-rate 
men of war could ride, or rather be moored, in the 





asquence, or Basque— | 


perfectly sheltered harbour of Pasages. This re- 
markable sea-port was formerly the dépét of the 
Company of the Caraccas in South America. It 
was also a station for the Spanish navy. 

Having obtained comfortable accommodation 
in aclean little posada, or inn, whither I had been 
recommended to go by my San Sebastian friends, 
I quite enjoyed a day’s ramble about the singular 
town, first on the side where I landed, and after- 
wards on the shore, to which I crossed in a boat. 
Everybody was occupied. Vessels were being 
careened or repaired, fishing-nets were hanging up 
to dry, the product of the fisherman’s toil was 
being laden in baskets, which the cheerful damsels 
placed on their heads and ran off with them to- 
wards the boats, waiting to convey them to the 
landing-place at La Herréra, whence they would 


' again trot merrily along with their loads to San 


Sebastian. 

In the evening I embarked on board the steamer 
for Old England. My health had become greatly 
improved by the journey, especially by my visit to 
this interesting portion of the Basque provinces of 
Spain; and I landed at Plymouth in excellent 
spirits, after a very pleasant passage of four days, 





SHOP-WINDOWS. 
Ir any one were asked the questioo—What is it 





that constitutes the principal attraction of our 
| great cities—what is the source of the life, cheer- 
| fulness, vivacity, and activity that make up the 
| peculiar charm of a city residence?—he would 
| probably answer, it is the shops and the shop- 
| windows; and although many would be inclined 
: to demur to the justice of such a reply, he would, 
| according to the opinion of the great majority, be 
'in the right. Imagine for a moment, if you can, 
| what a great city would be without shops. Did 
| you ever wander through the streets of Versailles 
| on a day when there was no féte, and nothing 
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doing in the gardens, and consequently when there 
was no influx of population from Paris P when the 
cock-sparrows had the whole broad streets to 
themselves, and they and the caged birds, hung 
out from a few topmost windows, chirruped and 
— to the echoes, and the echoes alone replied ? 
Or did you ever prow! about half-built Washington, 
U.S., when eongress was not sitting—when every- 
body that ought to have been there, having first 
shot dead, after the American manner, every bird 
that ought to have been there too, had flown off 
to every other quarter—when, for lack of the chirp 
of a bird, you were obliged to descend to the 
buzzing of blue-bottles, or the whiz of a musquito, 
for a sound, because there was not wind enough 
to stir a leaf, and nobody but you chose to stir 
abroad, in a temperature of a hundred Fahrenheit, 
to look at the big capital baking itself hard in the 
sunP Or, if you be no traveller beyond London, 
have you ever invaded that weary West End of 
the metropolis which lies north of Oxford-street, 
and roamed from morn to noon, from noon to 
dewy or dusty eve, through those endless vistas of 
brick walls at atime when London was out of 
town P have you threaded with plodding foot their 
interminable avenues in the cool of evening, and 
watched in far perspective the glimmering lamps 
sparkling into being one by one, as that up-and- 
down genius with the ladder and the dark lantern 
tips the cold spouts of gas with a living flame and 
lights up his ranks of sentinels for the night? If 
you have looked upon these things, or either of 
them, you can form some idea of a city without 
shops, and you will agree with us, that sucha city 
would be wanting in the attractions that make a 
city life popular with the multitude. 

And where is it that the multitudes who dwell in 
cities most love to congregate, when work is done, or 
they have no work todo? Whither does the idler, 
be he the fashionable butterfly about town or the 
penniless workman out of employ, resort for 
amusement or distraction from ennui or anxiety, 
but to the shops and the shop-windows ? Towers, 
temples, and palaces may have charms for an 
occasional visit at holiday time; and the lions of 
the guide-books, the galleries of art, or the 
museums of antiquity, may now and then engross 
attention for a day or an hour; but the shop- 
windows constitute a gallery many days’ journey 
in length, a museum inexhaustible in its stores, 
and for ever varying in the novelty of its accumu- 
lations. This is the grand gallery whose charms 
fascinate the whole world. “To enjoy is to 
possess,” says the proverb; and in this sense all the 
grandeur and glitter and gorgeous magnificence of 
all the shops in London are yours and mine; and, 
in addition to possessing them, we have the happi- 
ness to possess besides an army of faithful servants 
in the shopkeepers, who take all imaginable care 
of them, and bring them forth every day in brilliant 
show for our special gratification. We are quite 
content that you, as a matter-of-fact man, may 
call a possession of this kind a mere imagination, 
if you like; but is it soP Ask the philosophers, 
who know the metaphysics of the question, and 
they will tell you better. 

A soi-disant order of respectability takes upon 
itself to snub the shop, and affects to consider it 
only as a vulgar and low medium of money- 





getting and turning the penny. Why, the simple 
fact is, that in our day the shop, and the shop. 
window more pre-eminently, is the consummation 
of worldly ambition—the summit of Parnassus— 
the very pinnacle of fame. Of old, ambitious 
men sought a victor’s crown, a poet’s laurel wreath, 
the patronage of an aristocrat or of a crowned 
head, as the reward of their exertions; such 
rewards, which were worth very little, are now 
out of date and out of fashion, and, for the arbiter 
of merit and the nurse of reputations, we have the 
shop-window instead. Take your hero, your | 
author, your artist, your statesman, your inventor 
—nay, take royalties themselves out of the shop. | 
keeper’s window, and where is their reputation? | 
All merit, all exertion and endeavour, all success, | 
leads to the shop-window as aclimax. Let any | 
man do or suffer nobly in any cause, and the shop- | 
keeper presents him to the public, whose ac- | 
knowledgment of his worth is fame, at least as || 
long as it endures—an idea, by the way, which 
brings a melancholy reflection along with it, 
inasmuch as it reminds us of a whole phalanx of 
celebrities who have looked out upon us from the 
clear crystal panes in times past, and are now no | 
more seen. Sic transit gloria mundi! and repu- | 
tation is but a bubble after all, and, whether it be | 
measured by a few square inches in a shopkeeper’s 
window, or by a lofty pedestal and a colossal 
statue, melts into nothing, sooner or later. Then 
only thigk what a leveller is that same shop- 
window Mink of the czar of Russia, as we have 
seen him, doing duty as cover to a pot of bear’s | 
grease—of Abdul Medjid mounting guard over an 
ounce of rhubarb—of his royal highness the 
prince consort, in full uniform, prancing on a | 
packet of easy shaving paste! Talk of equality, | 
fraternity, and that sort of thing! where will you | 
see if in such perfection as in that omnium 
gatherum shop round the corner, where the heads 
of Cromwell and the martyr king hang together 
on one peg? where Luther and Loyola lie cheek- 
by-jowl on the same board, and blind Homer 
and squinting Wilkes, and Bacchus and Father 
Matthew, stand socially on the same platform. | 
Where do high and low, rich and poor, great and | 
small, somebodies and nobodies, congregate so un- 
reservedly and amicably together as they do in the 
shop-window P and what a practical proof does 
the heterogeneous assemblage afford us, that the 
populus—the — that great abstraction—is | 
superior to, and sits in judgment upon them all! | 
The inhabitants of this little island of ours have | 
long been sensible of the importance of shops— | 
have long been what the great Napoleon called us | 
derisively—-poor man ! he knew no better—a nation | 
of shopkeepers ; but it is only within the life of the 
existing generation that they have appreciated to | 
the full extent the importance of shop-windows. | 
The discovery that the more a tradesman could | 
exhibit, the more he could sell, seems to have been 
made by the present race of salesmen. This dis- | 
covery, in connexion with the rise and spread of 
the plate-glass manufacture, has wrought a grand 
revolution in the shop-world—a revolution which 
has affected our street architecture, given it a new 
character, and made the front wall of our ground 
floors a wall of crystal, from which the wealth of | 
the world looks out upon the public, and through 
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which the public looks in upon the multitudinons 
products of human energy and ingenuity. Time 
was when the shop consisted of a gloomy and 
crowded store, into which the day-light blinked 
through a single sash or casement more than half 
darkened by a few symbols of the owner’s trade 
ranged against the small and dusty panes; when 
the mass of the merchandise was displayed on 
| show-boards outside, where stood the clamorous 
apprentices bawling the livelong day in praise ot 
their master’s goods. How thoroughly all that is 
changed no one needs to be informed. The goods 
of the master now speak for themselves to the 
general eye, and the people everywhere crowd to 
the spectacle, because whatever of novelty or dis- 
covery or invention yesterday has produced, is 
to-day made known to the multitude through the 
medium of the shop-window. There is the mon- 
ster encyclopedia whose leaves are always open to 
the study of the masses. It is there that practical 
lessons and lectures are given in the arts and ma- 
nufactures, in the progress of literature and the 
achievements of science, in geographical know- 
ledge, in the terrible developments of the war 
|| spirit, in astronomy, in hydraulics, in chemistry, 
| in natural history, and in archeology and antiqui- 
ties; in whatever, in short, the genius or the 
enterprise of our race has reduced either to 
purposes of practical advantage or of individual 
interest and gratification. 

It is the presence of this ever open school of 
'| instruction that causes the grand difference betwixt 
the humbler classes of our rural and our city popu- 
| lations. While the former areincurious, stolid, 
| and slow to apprehend the simplest proposition, 
| the latter are prying and inquisitive, intelligent, 
and apt and ready to seize at any moment the 
slightest suggestion that promises an advantage 
| of any kind, present or prospective. ‘The shop- 
| window is their school, their. university, where 
they learn that most valuable of all worldly know- 
ledge—the knowledge of “that which around us 
| lies in daily life,” which the great poet tells us is 
the “ prime wisdom.” Shut up the shops, darken 
the shop-windows, and you would immerse, in 
| process of time, a mass of our fellow-creatures, 
upon whose intelligence we are dependent for the 
| supply of half those luxuries which long habit has 
| made necessaries to us, in a state of helpless in- 
capacity and ineptitude, from which no man but 
the shop-keeper could redeem them. Who shall 
define the influence of the shop-window upon the 
minds of the million, or declare the amount of 
useful knowledge derived to them from this 
source P Who shall tell the spur it has given to 
industry, ingenuity, talent, genius itself? How 
many artists, authors, inventors, mechanicians, has 
it created and launched upon a career of life-long 
activity and usefulness to themselves and their 
fellows? In it is read the life history of the 
passing generation, in connexion with the records 
of the unforgotten past. It is the grand and 
palpable exponent of the world’s work—the world 
that was and the world that is ; and the voice that 
it utters is the voice of man, the worker with 
brain and hand, demanding of those for whom he 
labours the well-merited guerdon of his toil. 

Unhappily, the influence of shop-windows is not 
everywhere and always to the advantage of man- 


| kind. The perversity of unprincipled men—the 
| covetousness of greedy and dishonest traders—the 
| debasing propensities of the low and vicious—the 
| frivolity of the vain and unthinking—these and 
| other similar causes make that which might and 
| should be a source of unmixed good, one too often of 
| appalling evil. For in shop-windows the shame- 
| less exhibit their depravity, and there the hypo- 
| critical and the knavish seek to abuse the ignorance 
| and the confidence of the unwary. The shop is 
too often the mart of vice, and, as a consequence, 
of inevitable misery ; and for that reason we are 
under the obligation to sound the note of warning 


| in the same breath with that of admiration and 
praise. 





INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 
SECOND SERIES. 
LESSON V. 
§ 1. Imitation of the Apostles. 


| As for the imitation by the apostles of their divine 
| Master, and again, our imitation of them, you 

must remember that they were in some respects 
|in a different position, both from him, and again 
| from us. They spoke and acted as his messengers, 
| (which is the meaning of the title “‘ apostles,”’) and 
| commissioned by him as ambassadors. They ac- 
| cordingly kept closely to the instructions they 
| received from him, either by word of mouth or by 
the inspiration of his Spirit. Thus, we find Paul 
saying that, on one point, “he has no command- 
ment from the Lord ;” and again, in another place, 
that it is not he that gives the commandment, 
but the Lord. And the reality of this their 
commission from Christ, they prove by the miracles 
done in his name, which they expressly call the 
“signs of an apostle.” 

Now, any one among ws may indeed be allowed 
to bring arguments to convince the reason that so 
and so is the meaning of a certain passage of 
Scripture, or that his views on some point are 
right. But if, instead of this, he demands assent 
to what he says on his bare word, declaring that 
he is inspired (or ‘‘ moved ”’) by the Holy Spirit of 
God to say it, you may fairly ask him to prove 
this by the display of some sensible miracle. 

This demand was made—and justly made—of 
Jesus and his apostles ; and they did display mira- 
culous powers. But any one who thus pretends 
to inspiration, and yet fails to give this necessary 
proof of it, is imitating the apostles only in the 
same way in which a man might be said to imitate 
areal ambassador from some king, by pretending 
to have a commission from him, when he had no 
credentials to produce. 


§ 2. How far the Example of our Lord is not 

to be followed. 

Again, our Lord spake to the multitudes in pa- 
rables, which most of them did not understand, 
and reserved the explanation of “the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven” for his disciples. And 
this was, in his case, quite reasonable; since his 
disciples were—all who chose to be so—all who 
were convinced by his “mighty works” that he 
was a real prophet, and that therefore they were 
bound to place themselves under his instruction, 
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even before they understood it. ‘We know,” 
says Nicodemus, “that thou art a teacher sent 
from God; for no man can do these miracles 
which thou doest, except God be with him.” 

All that were thus candid and docile became 
his disciples, and received the explanations they 
needed; while those who “were without” the 
circle of his disciples, and came to listen out of idle 
curiosity, or with design to watch for oceasions of 
accusations against him, were left uninstructed. 
For “he that hath,” said Jesus, “to him shall be 
given; and he that hath not, from him shall be 
taken away even that which he hath.” 

The apostles, however, by their Master’s direc- 
tion, spoke not in parables, but declared openly 
and plainly to all what they were commissioned to 
teach. “If our gospel be hid,” says Paul, “it is 
hid to them that are lost’”—[‘‘in the way to be 
lost,” according to the original |—‘‘ whom the God 
of this world hath blinded ;” and again, ‘I am 
pure from the blood of all men; for I have not 
shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of 
God.” And this was in conformity with our 
Lord’s injunction: ‘ What I have told you in 
secret, that preach ye openly; and what ye have 
heard in the ear in closets, that proclaim ye upon 
the housetops.” 


§ 3. False Imitation of the Apostles. 


It would be doubly absurd, therefore, for any 
religious or moral teacher among ws, to think of 
imitating our Lord’s example by delivering ob- 
scure precepts to the people, and offering to give 
explanations of them to those who would enroll 
themselves as his disciples. ‘‘ Why should we,” 
they might answer, “ become your disciples? We 
have no means of judging whether what you teach 
is right or wrong, till we understand what it is, 
unless you give, like Jesus, a miraculous proof of 
a divine commission.” For he said, “ If I had not 
done among them the works which none other 
man did, they had not had sin.” 

But if any one pretends to infallibility without 
giving such proofs of it, the sin would be, not in 
denying his claim, but in admitting it. His imi- 
tation of our Lord is like the imitation of a true 
coin by a piece of base metal, which will not stand 
a trial by the touchstone. 

You see, therefore, that men may fall into 
grievous mistakes by endeavouring, or pretending, 
to follow some one’s example, while they do what 
is for him quite right, but for them who are in a 
different situation quite wrong. 


§ 4. Mistakes as to the Conduct of the Apostles. 

But, besides the danger of this kind of error, 
there is also another to be guarded against. For 
some people make mistakes as to what the conduct 
really is of the model they wish to copy, and 
therefore imitate it improperly, even in points 
wherein it ought to be followed exactly. For 
instance, we find the apostles and other early dis- 
ciples submitting to stripes and imprisonments, 
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and encountering hunger and thirst, and dangers 
and persecutions of every kind, in their Master’s 
cause, and while engaged in preaching his gospel | 
(2 Cor. vi. 4—10). And we admire, very justly, | 
the patient fortitude they displayed. And in all | 
cases, the more hardships and privations and | 


sufferings of any kind a man encounters in the 
discharge of his duty, the more we admire his 
virtue. Now the admiration of such virtuous 
fortitude has led many persons, in various ages 
and countries, to imagine that there is something 
virtuous in self-inflicted sufferings, that have no 
further object ; and that, to expose one’s self to 
various hardships and privations, merely as a dis- 
play of fortitude, is something in itself acceptable 
to the Deity. 

Among the Hindoo idolaters, for instance, there 
are many devotees who plunge iron hooks into 
their flesh, and practise a variety of even more 
extravagant penances, which they imagine to be 
an acceptable service to the gods they worship. 
If we go to the opposite side of the globe, we find 
tribes of American Indians practising like cruelties 
on themselves. And in many churches profess- 
ing to be christian, persons who aspire to be 
“saints” place great part of their service of God 
in scourging or half-starving themselves, lying on 
beds of rugged stones, shutting themselves up 
in uncomfortable cloisters, wearing filthy gar- 
ments, and in various other ways inflicting self- 
torture; as, believing the endurance of suffering 
for its own sake, and without any further object, 
to be a christian virtue. 

Now all this is as great an error as if any one 
should think to attain the character of a good 
soldier by wantonly shooting or stabbing himself. 
We admire, and with reason, the valour of a 
soldier who boldly mounts a breach amidst a 
shower of bullets, or rushes on a line of bayonets 
at the command of his leader, in the service of his 
country. But this is because he encounters the 
danger in doing his duty, and could not avoid the 
danger except by shrinking from duty. But to 
expose himself to wounds or death for no object, 
is far from being a soldier’s duty. 


§ 4. The Apostles never tortured themselves. 


And such self-torturers as we have been speak- 
ing of, are equally far from really imitating the 
conduct of the apostles. For they never exposed 
themselves to persecution, or suffering of any kind, 
needlessly and wantonly; though there was none 
that they shrunk from in the discharge of their 
duty. They submitted to cruel scourgings, rather 
than forego the preaching of the gospel; but they 
never scourged themselves. Paul himself re- 
peatedly pleaded his privilege as a “ Roman 
citizen,” to save himself from illegal scourging. 
And when shipwrecked on the island of Melita, he 
took all the careful precautions for safety that the 
most timorous lover of life could have done; ready 
as he was, “not only to be bound, but also to die, 
for the name of the Lord Jesus.” All this is what 
the apostles understood, and doubtless rightly 
understood, by their Master’s declaration, ‘ If any 
man will be my disciple, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross and follow me :” Ais eross—that 
which is laid upon him by his christian duty— 
not one of his own imposing. 

And the “ mortification” to which Paul exhorts 


_ his converts, is not self-torture of any kind, or at 


all what the word “mortification” means in its 
ordinary use among us now; but the putting to 
death (that is the exact sense of the word in the 
original) of evil habits and desires. ‘ Mortify,” 
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says he, “ your members which are upon the earth, 
fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, and 
covetousness ;” and “ they that are Christ’s, have 
crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts.” 
But as for hair-shirts, and beds of flints, and all 
kinds of gratuitous suffering purposely undergone 
for its own sake, there is nothing, either in the 
teaching or the example of the apostles, to show 
that they practised, or recommended, or at all 
approved of, anything of the kind. 


§ 6. Goods of Christians not common. 

Again, there have been persons who have 
imagined that Christians ought not to possess any 
private property, but to “have all things com- 
mon ;”’ as a supposed imitation of what is recorded 
(in Acts) of the earliest “ believers.” 

But it is quite a mistake to suppose that any 
such system was established as a general rule for 
Christians, even at the very first. This is plain 
from the words of Peter to Ananias, whose sin, 
the apostle declares, consisted, not in retaining his 
property, but in “lying to the Holy Ghost.” As 
for the land, that, he reminds him, and the price 
of it, had been “his own,” and “in his own 


| power;” which clearly shows that he was not 
| required to give it up on becoming a disciple. 
The case, no doubt, was this: that our Lord’s | 


li : : | tack at the siege of Lisle. 
immediate attendants while he was on earth, and | 6 


also those who after his departure were engaged 


| inthe ministry, were required to throw any pro- 
| perty they might possess into a common stock, 
| from which all so engaged were maintained, and 


the poor relieved out of the surplus. And it need 


| not be wondered at—considering the immense 
| work then to be begun, of preaching the gospel 
| tomany millions—that ail the very earliest of the 


converts should have been needed, and all ready 


| to take part in this ministry. 


Ananias and his wife seem to have designed to 


| partake of this common stock, while they fraud- 


ulently retained a portion of private property ; the 


| resigning of which was a condition, not of their 
| embracing Christianity, but of their being en- 


titled to maintenance out of the common stock. 
But it is quite clear that no such system as a 
general community of goods among Christians 
ever existed. This is proved, not only by what 
was said to Ananias, but also by the “charge” 


| given to * them who are ich in this world, to be 


ready to give, and glad to distribute; and from 


|| many other passages of Scripture: among others, 


one already mentioned, “ Let him that stole, steal 
| nomore; but rather let him labour, that he may 


| have to give to him that needeth.” 


Those, therefore, who would forbid men’s pos- 


| Sessing private property, would not be really 


following the example of the apostles. 

These instances may serve as specimens, to show 
what errors men may commit by inconsiderately 
and unwisely attempting to imitate the best 
examples, 





WORKING IN THE TRENCHES. 


Tae following extracts from the diary of Colonel 
jlackader, a pious officer who served at the 
siege of Lisle, in the early part of the eighteenth 











century, will be found to have a special interest 
at the present time. 

The battle of Oudenard was fought on June 
30, and is thus described by majer Blackader: 
“This dav is another great Ebenezer of my life 
to be added to Hochstet, (or Blenheim,) Ramil- 
lies, ete., never to be forgotten. We have fought 
the enemy, and, by the great mercy of God, 
beat them. I bless God he supplied me with 
everything I wanted upon such occasions. 
praise him for the courage and resolution he 
gave me, and fora calm mind. All is his gift. 

* July 1.—We lay all night upon the field of 
battle, where the bed of honour was both hard 
and cold; but we passed the night as well as 
the groans of dying men would allow us, being 
thankful for our preservation. Iwas mercifully 
supplied with the comforts of life, and wanted 
nothing good for me. We marched again, by 
break of day, and formed our lines, the enemy 
making still some appearance ; but it was only 
their rear-guard, which was easily repulsed, so 
we returned to ourcamp. I went again through 
the field of battle, receiving a lecture on mor- 
tality from the dead. 

“ Sept. 11.—Ordered on command this after- 


| noon, with 400 grenadicrs, to go upon some at- 


Committed myself to 
God. This is no surprise to me, as I have been 
laying my account with it; for, since the com- 
mencement of the siege, though our regiment 
was not there, yet I have had constant impres- 
sions that I should have a share of some attack 
or other before it ended. So it is God who 
commands me here. I take the command from 
him, and not the brigade major. We were so 
late in arriving at the siege, that the attack is 
delayed till to-morrow, and we are sent to 
Marquett Cloister to lodge all night. We lay 
down upon the beds prepared for the soldiers 
who shall be wounded upon the attack; and 
probably, by to-morrow at this time, many of us 
may be lying here, groaning by wounds and 
broken bones ! 

*12.—Sabbath. Serious all the morning, in 
view of the hot and dangerous service we are to 
be employed in at night. Committing myself 
to God. We have got our orders to attack the 
counterscarp. I went into one of the chambers 
of the cloister alone, took out my bible, and read 
over several comfortable promises, such as 
Joshua i. 9; 2 Sam. viii. 6, 14; 1 Chron. v. 20; 
Psalm xviii.; xxxii. 7,8; Ix.12; Isaiah xl. 29— 
31; xli. 10, 13, 14; xliii. 1—5. I sung the ninety- 
first Psalm. When I had done, and was walk- 
ing up and down,I cast my eyes upon the 
chimney-piece ; there was a coat of arms, and 
the motto was, Deus fortitudo mea, ‘God is my 
strength.’ I held to that, was strengthened, 
and encouraged mysclf in the Lord. 

‘‘We marched into the trenches about twelve 
o’clock. There my thoughts were not so dis- 
tinct, being fatigued, and my spirits dissipated. 
Went up and down to see where our attack was 
to be. Prince Alexander, of Wurtemberg, came 
in about four, made the disposition, and gave us 
our orders. When he posted me, he desired 
me to speak to the grenadiers, and tell them, 
that the duke of Marlborough and prince 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 








Eugene expected that they would do as they | equal to the sufferings, the wretchedness, the 
had always done, chase the French, and that it mental agonies, endured by multitudes residing 
was better to die there than to make a false step. | in the towns or villages which have been deso- 
I answered, ‘I hope we shall all do our duty ;’ | lated by war, and pillaged by a fierce and infu- 
so he shook hands with me and went away. | riated army. “How dreadful to hold every. 

“Near seven, the signals being given, by all | thing at the mercy of an enemy ; and to receive 
our cannon and bombs going off together, I gave | life itself as a boon dependent on the sword! 
the word upon the right. So the grenadiers How boundless the fears which such a situation 
sprung over the trenches, and threw their | must inspire, where the issues of life and death 
grenades into the counterscarp, but they fell | are determined by no known laws, principles, or 
into some confusion. I then ordered out fifty | customs; and no conjecture can be formed of 
more to sustain them, and went out myself, and | our destiny, except as far as it is dimly de- 
in a little time got a shot in my arm. I felt the | cyphered in characters of blood, in the dictates 
bone was not broken; and all the rest of the | of revenge, and the caprices of power. There 
officers being wounded, I thought it my duty to | you behold rich harvests, the bounty of Heaven 
stay to encourage the grenadiers to keep their | and the reward of industry, consumed in a 
warm post. About a quarter of an hour after- | moment, or trampled under-foot, while famine 
wards, the fire continuing very hot, I got another | and pestilence follow the steps of desolation, 
shot in the head; I then thought it was time to | Here the cottages of peasants given up to the 
come off. But these shots were so mercifully | flames; mothers expiring through fear, not for 
directed, that there is not a bone broken; and | themselves, but for their infants : the inhabitants 
I still say, notwithstanding these two wounds, | flying with their helpless babes in all directions, 
that God put a hedge round about me, and gave | miserable fugitives on their native soil! In 
his angels charge over me. The nice ordering | another part, opulent cities are taken by storm; 
of the bullets to touch there, and go no deeper, | the streets, where no sound was heard but that 
is to mea clear proof of it, and that he only | of peaceful industry, filled, on a sudden, with 
wounds to make mea monument of great mercy | slaughter and blood, resounding with the cries 
and kindness. of the pursuers and the pursued : the palaces of 

“Thad great difficulty in getting out of the | nobles demolished, the houses of the rich pil- 
trenches 1n three hours. I was mercifully pro- | laged, virgins and matrons violated, and every 
vided with a good bed, a house, and good com- | age, sex, and rank, mingled in promiscuous 
pany. I rested well, though my wound broke | massacre and ruin. The plague of a widely- 
out and bled during the night.” extended war possesses, in fact; a sort of omni- 

His wounds were promptly dressed, and though, | presence, by which it makes itself everywhere 





in the mean time, he endured a violent malig- | 
nant fever, yet, in five weeks he had perfectly | 


recovered, and was able to rejoin his regiment, 


felt: for while it gives up myriads to slaughter 
in one part of the globe, it 1s busily employed 
in scattering over countries, exempt from its 











immediate desolation, the seeds of pestilence, 


and engage in the service. 
famine, and death.” 


** Oct. 13.—God is the hearer of prayer ; he 
heals the diseases and distempers both of soul 
and body. I have had sweet experience of 
both: he sweetens my temper by his grace, 
into a thankful contented frame, and he eases 
the pains of my body. 

* Nov. 6.—My wounds being now perfectly 
cured, I begin to think of returning to the 
regiment. Sought counsel and direction from 
God about it. I think it is my duty. Should I 
be afraid to go back to Lisle, where I have one 
of the greatest Ebenezers of my life, where the 
Lord has so wonderfully preserved me, and put 
such songs of praise in my mouth, and com- 
pe me about with such songs of deliverance ? 

go, trusting to thy promise, ‘ I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee ;’ and as for my weakness 
to endure fatigue and cold, I will trust to 
that promise, Isaiah xl. 29—31. 

* 13.— Went to Lisle.”’ 

He ltad scarcely resumed his occupation, when 
his life was placed in extreme jeopardy by a 
cannon ball, which was directed against him, as 
he was walking in the streets of Lisle. The ball 
whirled by him, and struck the wall at his side. 
“O Lord,” he writes, “let me not forget thy | 
mercy.” The sufferings endured by many of | 
his fellow officers were very severe, and proved | 





GOING HOME. 


From desolated hearths, from beds of pain, 
From sorrow’s bitter tears, and sin’s dark stain, 
From lonely aching hearts, and longings vain, 
We would go home. 
From hidden griefs that in our bosoms dwell, 
From blasted hopes, from fears we cannot quell, 
From wrongs that make our spirit writhe and swell, 
We would go home. 
From crushing cares, from din and feverish strife, 
From scenes with death and desolation rife, 
From all the weariness of mortal life, 
We would go home. 
Around, the evening shadows gather fast, 
And in the distance sounds the night-wind’s blast ; 
Our loved ones, too, far onwards long have passed 
To their bright home. 
And voices from the spirit-land we hear, 
As angel-notes, melodious, soft and clear, 
Bidding us haste to join our lost and dear, 
Who rest at home. 
Oh well-beloved ones! we hail the light 
| That breaks o’er the horizon of our night; 
Waking to all the ravishing delight 
Of our sweet home. 
A few more tears, and we shall rapturous stand 
Amidst the glorified and blood-washed band ; 





fatal. Their tortures and groans were inde-| Pouring triumphant songs at God’s right hand, 
scribable. But, great as are the miseries of the | — “ " In that dear home. 
battle-field, yet they are not, by any means, | MARY LEWIS, 
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